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Cpmpo'si t ion : Defmltion and^ Phi Idsophies; 



If .the aim of higher education, and the commufi ity/ junior college 
.^i a^ special adjunct of it, is the "general educatioh" of the cbn- 
Sliituency it serves, then composition is a. vital and inextricable >art ^ 

0 . 0 " 

of the overall scheme of it.- •As 'Bob Kno.tt has suggested (1.975), a 

liberal education is one in which the emphas i s » i ^ *p laced on the acquisition 

J * ^ ■ ' - / 

ofi a broad variety of interrelated sk^ills^ by which an * individual might' 

1 * - ^ /• * ' ' v * • ' ' 

Jearn to better cope with his environment is a whole, rather than an ^ * 
ecucation cpnsis/ting of discrete competencies— ind ividual ts' of •knowledge^ 

aqd isolated .skJ 1 Is. It may not .n^^cessar i ?y' be a defdnsi blfe' ppstUre' to' 

. I ' ' ^ /• ^ ^ ' ^ ' ■ — . 

in'sist that al 1/. students^ in a commiinj ty/jun i or 'coll ege- should (or should 

not) take tngllsh composition, but where it is required for a. degr,ee-^r 



certification/ where it is required as a part of a Tiberal or general 
education cunr i cul um,- or where it 1s taken as one part of ap English 
elective in k broader program, composition certainly ought to Ue 
considered ^s a vital part of the entire instructional spectrum. John Scally 

has/done some Work suggesting- that the hum^itles, incVttding English, 
shoul^d be/made anjntegral part of the vocational curriculum by '^trans-. i 
, valuing, 7,,or trans lat ing:^humanist ic values into the language of the 
career-oriented •person.'^ It js, I, suppose, arguable (Rundle,* 1975) that 



a realjy effect*?ve humanities^curricululn' would be more suj ted tQ ojder 

adult;^ than freshmen of. the 18-20 group, by .Virtue of their greater 

expeVience and years* ^ . ' 

/ ' . . V . ^ 

English compotS it i,on is a subject of various definitions, and 
ceftainly lends itself to a broad range of individual perceptions on 




the parts of both 'faculty, admi n i^rat ioA,- and students (Weingarten. ' 

df • ' . . • • ' ■ ■ , . 

"965:-2^). , Furthermore, beyond the difficulty cff_ i ts d^finabil ity, 
different researchers .vary in their opinions as to what sort of philo- 
sophicaf-^tance ought- to be taken toward it, or how exa.c;tly it ought 
to be perceived in^relation to* other parts of the I i berj^ ' a r*s 
curriculum. Glen Matott Wdent-i f ies two teaching philosophies in - 
-composition:, the funnel (students are recepticles of teacher's wisdom), 
a-nd the pump (students are the sources of their own creative 'express ions) 
"(Matiott,. 1976). _ Cowley and^Redman (1975) offer a good rationale for 
teaching composvft ion as a'jpant of a l iberal arts/general feducatio'n,v even- 
technical-vocational/occLfpational , curr i-culum. In fact',, the i rs i s as 
good a -'general purpose defense of Engl ish^niposition in the post- 
secondary . school s as any I *ve read: \ • ' • . , 

. . . writing and thought are inextricably irnked. This . ' ^ 

.philosophical stance, then, denies Jazy wr i ters thejrefuge 
of their recjjrrent re/rain: M know what I niean,r /just can't-/ 
put it into words.* I^f an^idea can't be written oLt, 
.r^ - it probably \s too fuzzy to have much mean ing. and frequ i res a * 
cjoser^ lookV/The writer who wishes' to achieve mastjery of 
^ expression feels strongly enough abput his invention that . , ' 
h^nvishes ^to put it down , in order to communicate it- to. 
othecs. He cares enough about his readers that he wi 1 1 
/-take pains 'to fvoid ambigui'ty^ and even to spell correctly 
and to frame his sentence's so that readers must do as little 
work as possible to get his" message. Where ,i nyent'ion is 
sol itary, ^expression is socja^-it involves other people. 
^ Public' writing must meet the sWidajds of social communication 
before it can serve as a .channelN^ communication for others. 
Private writing, on the other hand, need not meet tKe^e 
requirements for social communicatiorT7'*i)Tiir^t1ign "private , ^ 
'writing should not be submitted for publication/. Private 
writing serves for therapy'or release or fulfills other' 
personal n\eds. Private wc^'ting deserves some classroom' 
time, the CTftaxJier should /each the value and place of this 
foundational activity; but 'noviee wrj ters must eventojally * 
^ move from sel f^expl^orat ion in to ..communication with others. * 
. (pp. ^79-280)* ^ . • . . 



I f "it is a safe assumption that students have. 'thought s they wi^sh (o 
express,, and-as.suming the forff»at of, a Iibe?al-arts type currictilum of. 
some sort, then composition deserves focused attention as a problem 
in teaching communication. Bl-eich's essay (1975) deals with the di*ffi- 

m i 

culties of judging students '^essays on the basis of their tacit justi- 
tication.as exercises meant to meet writing assigninents.- ^Audience ir> 
^student themes, ttien, is clearly of impprtartce in , treat iVi'g the whole , 

• subject of English composition. In the community/junior college, >vho, 

.... " . ' ^ 

is the impi ici t'aud fence of an automotive. mechanics student's theme on'' 

'-Shake^pe^'re? " . • ' ' ' • . 

, For my .purposes, EngM i sh- cornpos i t iohV as a freshman-sophomore 
level course, invol ves^teaching wr iting and thinking. as interlocking^ 
disciplines of pubMc. communication. To publish need not necessar i 1 y 
mean, to h^ve-^ pr inted in mass media 'pabl icat ions , but it-Soes have the-- 

.implication of writing for an audience larger than merely the teacher. . 

/ ' ^' , • ^ ' 

Therefore,. English language 'composition is a writing course, essentially 

utilizing the skills of critical readrng, thinking,' arijJ thoughful wrfting. 

*(see Altick, pp. xi-xxi), and as a part of the total fanguage and human i^tie^ 

curriculum of the tppst secpndary junior college, it is a course^ essential ly* 

^designed to teach students the. arts and techniques of publ ic communication. 

As. Weingarten and Kroeg^r pbint"out, English "is required for graduatiof^ 

by ^the majority .of the .two-year col leges reporting*," Hftie firsf 

responsibility of the*prospective two-year college English instructor^ 

KS to find out some of what is happening in that domain regarding his 

discipline (Weingarten and Kroeger, p. 'l8),* • • • - • 



• 'The buti Ine^of • this paper wtil ) be as follows: first. I will 
discuss :the role of 1 i terature . in teach-fiVg -freshman comfj|Osi t ion, - 
Sf^cond, the role of grammar , linguistics, and s^manti^s, third, some 
Of the most common methodologies -of teaching composition, arrd fourth, 
I will offer^ome gerteral c^onclusfons regarding composition as a subject 
in- the communi ty/ junior college, ' • ^ - . 
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The Role of Literature in Teaching Fneshrean English Composition : 

Imaginative literature, as We ingarten- and Kroeger poin.t out,. is 

^used as a pari of. the total reading/mater.iaj in freshman composition- 

about 62% of the* time (187- schools responding) for first semester"" t* 

^ course, » and about 71% of the time for second semest-er coui^^es/^ Th i s 

/seems to me a fairly large percejit'age forj compos i t.ion^ courses' (not * ' 

.1 it*feratdre courses),' but. remember 'those percentages reftlect'the proportion 

* - * . ^ 

of c-lasses using some imaginative literature in their courses. Up to • 

<28% of second semester bourses ut'flize'^a lot of imaqinatiVe literature' 

. in their courses. Taken the other way ardund, abbut 38% of first semester . 
^' ^ . • . • . !^ ^ 

courses use no hterature ever, or about 23% of second semester courses. 

: "f^etry, fiction, and .imaginative essays seem to bVh^av i ly .rel ied oa'as ' ' 

teaching aids in community/junior cdl.fege freshman composition (Weingai^en 

and Kroeger, p. 33) . ' • ^ 5 , . 

Jack Estes (1973) and Marjor ie Sinel s tor ( I976) bott) d i scuss 'the 
relevancy. of popular, cu 1 ture in the compos it ion ,c iassroom. • Smelstor defines 
popular culture as-" 'aM tho^e elements of life which are not narrowly 
intellectual or creatively elili'st and which, are generally, though not'i m 
'Necessarily, dS s^em*inated through the mass media*. " (p. ^2). . Popular 
cul tQre--comic books., newspaper funnies, newspapers^ popular novels " ' 
(mysteries, fantasy, romances)^ maga2ines--would seen^especial ly^ 
appropriate tome in teach ing*" compos it ion' "i/i the relatively non-eliyisr / 
at^moiphere of the community/junior cdjfleg^. It i s qu ick'ly ass imi lated , 
, e3,sil.y understood, and for most of the students^ could often wjgl 1 serve - 
as a writing mode T for themes, journal s and so. on . This is nbjt to imp.ly ^ 
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er|c \ '. ■ ■ • 



a lower overall qua-I i.ty of teaching (or learn ins) in the community ' • • 
junior colylege, bu^c'Iearly many students could benefit from the use of . 
these material as subjfect rpatter in learning composition. ^Unrversity^ — ' 
Enjglish professors sneer at newspaper writing and Reader's Di.gest- type 
^ reportage; -but it would fit right in to a beginnijig composition * 
classroom. . . ^ * ^ 

H. Eric Branscomb uses a version of Geor^ge OrweJ I ? s famcrus essay 

I _ ' ' \ ^ r S ^ / "^"^ 

**Ma^rakech" whjch he re-wrote to sound like a fr'eshmanVs typical first- * 
person narrative, and. by so doing, , points up some Of the common weaknesses", 
vhey display their writing. Ronald L. and Barbara B. .Cramer have some 
interesting views on ''Wi^iting by Imitating Language Models!' (1975). Their" 
experiments, wdre with young students, but I can sefe the use *oP wrrt'ing model 
In college composition as well. J once constructed a lesson-plan calling 
for ^careful re-writing, in the s^en~ts' own wo7d^s, of two passages' 
from two of Shakespeare's tragedies ( Mac^Beth^ and Othello ), so as to retain 
the 'imagery and essential meaning of the original (both of which were 

* ; " 

exhaustively discussed beforehand)*, ljut ref tected^^the students' own\' 

thought and modes of express ioa. ^ 
< ^ ' ... 

It seems to be that literature is the best' of al I .aval lable resources 

far teaching composition. In view of tHe apparent 'decl Ine of writinq' 

ability among students, the best exampl e&. wh ich are aval labi e jnight sei^ve 

as ready resources for inspi i;;at ion and modeling. Perhaps students would -\ 

have more of a negarfive reaction to wftting models (and remember, there , 



are hundreds of ways i^maginatiye literature can -be used as a^resource 

in a wrjting class) •t'hari a po^i^tive ce^ctjoa— " I M 1 never wrjte \lke that, 

so I might as Well .hang it up right, herei"— but . used properly and ' 



conscientiously by "t;he te^acher, not to' browbsat-^tte students, but to * 

inspire'.and help^themV litepature»s uses 'can be myriad as well as ' ' 

beneficial. 'JaRTiC. Mellon, wtio discusses writing's decline* in American^ 

schools (1976), ha? ah interesting, thought in this regard:* 

' In pondering the v^alue of writing, whether to the college- 
bound, or the early'school leaver, regardless' of fancies as 
• ^ , to its "practical'' valu'e or the current extent of its use 
for hire, we should always be mindful of the truth long 
recognized, by scholars of language and thought, that writing.,^ 
is the great,est tool 'of thi.nking ever invented by man; that ' 
it^ functions as- an extension of the self allowing the writer 
. to create a reality of thought,^ no less real for being'* . ' 
thought, .that is unique to verbal language and dependent for 
its ideational plenitude upon presentation in 'the' wr'i tten 0 
medium. To have achieved a degree of mastery over the 
^ written language, to have^ known its production as'^durable* 

de.tached artifact bf'one'sown mind, land to have felt "the * 4 

pleasuresof crafting,^ focu5 ing, and -qual i fying that 
artifact, is as valuable a learn ing 1 'experience ^-as- a human 
. being can have, even if-one never a^ain puts pen to *paper^ 
* or earns d dime thereby*' {p. Jk). I 

• * 

Since, that 'is a statement* as apropos of the professional writer's 
own attitude as I can imagin'e, it" certainly' seems students -could 
hardly help but benefit.frdm 1 i terature* s 'influence. 1 intend to " 
use it, and use it widely, in my own classes. 

Richara Altick's book. Preface .to Critical Rea^mq (I969) 
is wrUten as much for teaching writing as it is teaching reading. \ 
It is perhaps one of the best textbook-type publications 1 have ever . 
had the opportunity of reviewing, and his chapters are ful l o^^ 
examples and illustrations derJved^from Mterature. Another' book 
(not included in the bibliography-, sincp It's just a littie bit highbrow) 
which. might be used along these same 1 ines for hortors classes (note 
Weingd^rten's comments^ about the' variabi 1 hty of school group^ing in 
freshman composition, pp. 1-9-28), 'i.slBrooks and Warren's Understanding ' 
Poetry' (I96O). V 



^ Teaching Grammar as a Part'of Fr>eshman Compos }t'i.on : - 

Grammar '('the study of language structure) ""i/notr^ frequently used 

in^freshman corjipos 1 1 ion classes. W^ingarjien nnd' Kroeger (p. 29) report 

thtft it. is psed. about 5$% of the time as a' part of the totaJ compo's i t ion 

currjculum. Think of tbe converse: of community/jurvior college " . 

teachers use no grammar- what soeTver in' teaching freshman composition! • 

I think' that this is a surprising find in light of t;he recent wave of 

feelHng regardi^ng '/getting back to the basics. But as they alsa'po'int 

out> many community/junior college teachers ^eel their courses^ run 

Voughly parallel to university level courses, and there is a marked • 
^ . \ • « * . 

tendency for university composition courses' not to offer any grammar. 
. . • • . ; - . • - * 

yistrucfion aj: a] 1 There is no- impl icif , value judgment in my comntents,^ 
i much prefer a ^cToncentrat ion on liter^ure as an adjunct of composition 
instruction: J bel ieve* the best via'i'^o learn to writ'e is to read . • ; 
and to writ^. But grammar, as a description of the -forma P status .of t * 
our language, and a disdpl ine^convergent wi^th /thV study of language 
usage as a communicative medium, ought to bsygiven Som^.trediV for . 
helping students to know the ru]es of taUing back and' forth intelligibly 
with their fellow men. Note: tradit*ional (-structural) grammar is most 
frequently taught when grammar is usc^ti, transformational grammar (how " 
sentences can be transformed into schemata of sjots and ^oids-) less 
often, and such things as tagmemics, almost- never. • ' * ' 

Sister Mary Claries defense oPgrammar as a part of a larger' 
language, literature, conppsi t ion Engl i sh» curriculum, takes^nto , ^ 
account tiie necessity of teaching students (ir, her- case, the younger ones 



"an appreciation and curiosity about language and its 'many facets** 

.(p. 107^). Wi n iam^Strong uses a sort ,of generative or transformational 

type approach ^ith sentence combming. While not strictly '^teaching 

grammar,," nor really teaching* tfansfarmations, hi^s approach is sort ' 

of graoimat ical in thdt sentence combining requ i res* students , to sed*' 

words as rela tiv^'par^ts which fi't together in certain • logical ways ' ' 

ajprording to rules of usage and commpYi sens^e (Strong, 1976). " > 
. ' • • ' • 

Semantics (the' study of me^aning in words and language) and 
• ** « 

linguistics, not boasting very proponents or experts among' 

English language composition teachers, is infrequently used 

(Weingarten and Kroeger) \u the classrdom. I might add that Jinguistics' 

(as a study of language histories, nel at ionshi'ps, branches, and so * ^ 

forth) and semantics both can be interesting sidelights during lectures 

and discussions in Son^position classes. The histories and derivations 

of words, the English Fanguage compared in its peculiarities to the 

opposite or counter.part number in a for'eign language, the uViique 

structures arid etymologies of words'and phrases in English, while 

interesting only to the scholar as full-time pursuits, can add Immeasur-^ 

ably to the' i/ilerest in one's, own language- for the students in. a 

composition class, ff used sparingly and. wi th judgment. 
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» Some Methodologies -for Teaching English Conjposit.ion : •" ' . . 

As Weitfgar.ten and Kroegar hote, "The most frequent I y. used methpa 
.is a- -combination -f le&ture .and discussion, 88.2% in the first semeste'r ' ' ' 
and 87.1% in tbe second" (p.-38)-. Qu i te evi dent l-y, this -method* is 
prfepondfai;antly the mqst preferred onq for teaching composition. .Other 
methods are pureT^d^iscu^sion, /audiovisual , pure lecture, programmed , ' . ' 
learning, team teachihg, and televisron. One school whicK theV note 

under the 'team teaching'method combined social .studies with composition ' ' • 

' \' ' . ■ . I . » 

and humanities. I might note'thaC Moo.-palri< community college (Moorparl<, 

" /■ ■ ' • 

Ventura County, California) used precise.ly this method during the ' ' ■ - 

. I969-I97O school year when I Was the're. Yet ogt of. all these methods, 
there is much diversity. ■ * ' * * . 

I mentioned fearHet tiie Variety of philosophical approaches to ' . ' 

* • * * 

teaching freshman compos i t ion. Concurrent with these phi losophies ^are 

a nuhiber of qurte different methods, most fallii^g under the .heading of - ' 

combined lecture and discussion, but^l> quite unique in their treatment 

of 'the common subject. Kennet-h^K Kantor (I975) researches historical 

.^-"^ ' • • ' \ 

precedents for cre^at-ive expression in the school curriculum. Creativity-, i 

in Eng^^hY "particularly in composition^ ss, an ongoing concern for most ^ ' / 

feachers'. How can students Be made more ^'creat i ve'** or sjelf-express iVe, ^ * 'o 

and 'at the same tim^^more accur»te-^nd effective? How can a composition 

teacher mold free thinl<ers, and accurate, discriminating thinkers at 

the same time? Michael. D. Flatt (1975) Uses th,e journal wr^itina techn-iqcre ^ 

^which Cowley, and Redman alluded to (p. 2). 'platt asks his students 'to 



teep^^regular records of their thoughts and ideas, which he looks'atj " 

• period|coI ly,; and helps the students* evaluate as far as wrftiijg mechanics 

are conicerned". "Of course, 'no grade' is a'stribed to the work, which is 

'solely jpor tne benefit of the students' owrT per'sonal development. 

Barbara F. Mdrtes ()972) uses a technique called !'reader ' s ^thea ter , " 

m which students acquire a sense of comfort and acclimatization wi'th 

^ literature by staging special readings of it. 1 can see the appli- 

pabi-lity of this idea to composition. Janice Lowe/ Agee mentions the» 

, vital importance of mutual coop,eration and 'trust between teacher and 

students .in the classroom (1975). ' - <r'-^ 

John V. Knapp (1976) uses' a ''Cent ract/Conf erence'* method in his ^ 

freshman composition course. His idea is to*" assign four essays, one ' 

of which must be compuLeted up to a certa in' standard for a '*D'' grade, 

. two (the second to a h igherTstanJard).^^ '*C" grade, three iX'he 

'third up' t;o y^t a higher s^nda-r^d)" for a '^^^^^''^ii<^ fourth 

essay being a genuinely good piece of student writing) f^or an "A.'* " 

^ Jn addition, he holds no classroom meetings at all, but uses all of>-^ 

his teaching time (what would otherwise be cla'ssroom feime, paper grading 

time, and conference time) ^in conferences with his students, reading 

their p^apers with them, and making pn-the-spot comments. ?f he meets . ^ 

each student once a week, for an average of 15-20 minutes, he juSt 

. , might make the suggested 75 student maximum preferred by the N.c/t.E. ■ 

(Weingarten and Kr^eger, p. 8), for compos i t ion courses* Leger Brosnahan 

- (1976) uses a somewhat sjmiUr method, but holds class meetings and ^ 

uses 3 somewhat s imi lar ./nethod, but holds class meetings and uses 
/ • 
overhead projectors and transparencies to project s^tudents^ themes or 



parts thereof onto a screen, where the class can see the^g and benefit- 
from h i s. cormien tjs . Sara SaRders arKl John Littlefield (1975) discuss a 
method for allowing students time to ponder and research their test 
essay questions,, and report that in so doing, f tudents* esVey test 
grades improved markedly oven ^he course of a semes^-er. In other^ords, 
3-tudentsv did not cpmejnto a .new essay topic co'Id, but were allowed ^ 
more time than one class peri*od"to think 'it over, research 'it, and ^ 
formulate their thoughts. ^ ' 

Bernard J. Luskin (1975) reports on a^cl.ass called '^Contemporary 

California Issues;". a huge, «>mu 1 1 i-d i sc ipi; ned stlidy wh'lch J nc 1 udes 

♦ ' ^ • * 

. composition and writing fmpl ici tly in its cul^x iculum. It is a broad- 
based course with about 70 faculty members participa-ting from a number 
of community colleges, designed to help student-s get a.holisticT ^ 
integrated outlook on society" and irfs problems. \Since writing must 

^ be about something, and writing papers could easi ly be a 'part ,of the 
requirements for passing such a *course7"Xcan see the applicability of 
such a course as this to a coijpos i t ion cla^s, so long as Englhsh teachers 
werd included in the' staff membership, to help grade papers- along with 
thej special ists participating in their specific areas of "contemporary 

j'SS.ues" or problems. In other words, when a stiiderit hands in an* ecology 

. \ • ^ ' * . ' ' 

pap(^r, why not have an English teacher grade itf^along wi.th a chemist or 

a biolC>gist, and give the fellow credit for improving his English while 

he's improving his knowledge of ecology? rt" ' 

) . " , 

Obviously, freshman composition c^n be moref than Just a lecture 
class with student theme writing going on under the auspices of the 
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professor's superior knowledge, Anrexciti^ng lectur.e, or an'exci'ting 
lecturer,, can- be fun",' but both are ppo^bly rarer than they'ougljt to ' 
be-<n our educational system, so/for-the teacher who needs other things- 
to help him out, there af-e a number of available methods and technologies, 
not all of which require expensive .^edia equipment or hayd-to-find * 
bur^ealjcrat ic sponsorhsip. A teacher c^ri be innovative, interesting, 
and effective teaching freshman all byhimself / wi th just a little 
^ hard work, dedication, and professional expertise. 
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Conclusions:^ " * * , e 

' — ^ * • i ► ' ^ 

As David 5iff has mentioned (1975), there are unconscious factors 

in students' thinking* to be taken Into account when treating the subject 

of theme writing. So are there too when treating the 'subject pf -how • 

English teacher's p.erceive their own profession. What unconscious 

patterns, go into n)aking up.the structure and subject of an essay? What"^ 

unconscious^ preferences go into making up a teacher's syllabus, his 

course program, h i s expectat ions of ^tudents and of himself? Can 

'^Educational Innovation and Teaching the Basics" coexist (Simmons, 

1976)? Once confronted with the- student's paper, will it be easier ' 

tp ask: what went through his miiid", consciously and unconsciously, 

when<:.he made this up?^or: what went through my mind -when i made up 

^ ( 

this course /program 35 I d4^r-^t--9f &ded-t4^ls-p4per as i did? ' 

The attempt here is not to be melodramatic, but to bring out ' 
for consideration §ome of the pletHora of facets and 'facts surrounding ' 
the subject of teaching freshman composition. Most schpo^s requiVe it 

(or a close substitute) for graduation. . Most students take it.. Those 

'< ' ^ 

are related questions. • But what of the class itself.? '^'Ought we, or can 
we, teach' 1 iterature and humanistic values along with compos it ibh?' Isn4 
that what the discipKine is for?> Should we teach grammar .to freshmen, 
or save^it for the upperclass specialists in 1 anguage? . What mfethod - 
should the teacher CTse? How many students -a^ optimum (see Vcj ttenden , 
1975)? Here are .some (admittedly ^ very few) of the many, many vievis, 
suggestions, and possibilities on- teaching freshman compos i t iort^n the 
communi ty/jun ior college. ' ' 
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